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THIS  CIRCULAB  IS  INTENDED  mainly  for  The  beginner  in 
the  study  of  judging  hogs,  and  more  especially  for  the  hoys 
and  girls  of  the  pig  clubs.  It  should  he  the  ambition  of  every  member 
to  become  a  good  judge  of  live  stock.  The  boy  or  girl  who  becomes 
a  good  judge  of  live  stuck  through  careful,  systematic  study  will  find 
this  knowledge  a  source  of  both  profit  and  satisfaction.  A  knowlc 
of  what  constiuires  a  good  animal  and  the  ability  to  see  the  defecTs 
in  poor  ones  are  of  great  advantage  in  selecting  animals  for  any 
purpose. 

TYPES  OF  SWINE. 

Two  distinct  types  of  swine  have  been  developed  by  different 
methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  for  certain  market  requirements. 
They  are  the  lard  type  and  The  bacon  type.  In  the  United  Sti 
swine  of  the  lard  type  far  outnumber  those  of  the  bacon  type.  The 
lard  type  often  is  called  the  American  type  of  hog.  because  in  This 
country  iT  has  reached  its  highesT  development.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  generally  prefer  this  type  of  hog  for  their  purpos  - 
consequently  the  majority  of  feeders  produce  The  rapid-fattening, 
heavily  fleshed  lard  type.  Corn,  which  is  The  principal  feed  in  pro- 
ducing This  type  of  hog.  contains  but  little  of  the  muscle-forming  and 
mineral  substances  known  as  protein  and  ash.  and  therefore  lias  a 
tendency  i<>  produce  fat  at  The  expense  of  lean  meat. 

The  bac<»n  breeds  of  hogs  are  not  raised  in  very  large  numbers  in 
the  United  States.     The  production  of  bacon  is  more  general  where 

iThis  publication   is  based  on  a  circular   issued   by   J.    D.    McVean   while 

tioned    in   North    Carolina   as   a   cooperative  pigr-club  agrent. 
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corn  is  not  relied  upon  as  the  principal  grain  for  hogs,  even  though 
the  so-called  lard  breeds  are  used.  If  the  markets  demand  a  better 
quality  of  bacon,  breeders  and  feeders  will  pay  more  attention  to 
quality  and  the  type  of  the  American  or  lard  breeds  doubtless  will 
be  modified  through  change  in  methods  of  feeding  to  meet  a  large 
part  of  such  demand. 

THE   LARD   TYPE    OF   HOG. 

The  lard  hog  is  low  set  and  compact,  with  a  very  wide  and  deep 
body.    The  shoulders  should  be  full,  although  not  coarse,  with  full 


FIG.    1. — Lard    type   of    hog-. 

hind  quarters  and  hams  carried  out  straight  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
and  thickly  fleshed  down  to  the  hock.  The  flesh  should  be  thick  and 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  body.  The  size  and  weight  are 
determined  largely  by  market  conditions.  Formerly  very  heavy  hogs 
were  in  demand,  but  at  present  animals  weighing  from  175  to  250 
pounds  ordinarily  command  the  highest  prices.  The  lard  hog  does 
not  show  the  quality  and  density  of  bone  that  prevails  in  the  bacon 
breeds. 

The  principal  breeds  of  the  lard  type  are  the  Poland-China,  Berk- 
shire, Chester  White,  Duroc-Jersey,  and  Hampshire.  Ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers  and  popularity,  the  breeds  of  swine  most 
largely  raised  in  North  America  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  the  Poland-China,  Duroc-Jersey,  Berkshire,  and  Chester 
White.  Of  these  the  Berkshire  is  directly  of  English  origin ;  the 
three  others  may  be  termed  American  breeds.1 

i  See  Farmers'  Bulletin  765,  "Breeds  of  Swine,"  which  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE    BACON     TYPE    OF    HOG. 

In  conformation  the  bacon  type  of  hog  is  very  different  from  the 
lard  type,  being  longer  in  leg  and  body,  with  less  width  of  back  and 
lighter  in  the  shoulders  and  neck.  On  first  sight  this  type  is  lean  and 
lanky  in  appearance.  The  spring  of  rib  in  a  bacon  hog  is  very  char- 
acteristic.   The  side  of  the  hog  is  used  for  the  production  of  bacon  : 


FIG.    2. — Bacon    type    of    hog. 

therefore  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  side.  The 
bacon  hog  has  great  length  and  depth  of  body  and  is  very  smooth 
throughout.  Large,  heavy  hams  are  not  desirable  in  the  bacon  hog; 
the  hams  should  be  smooth  and  taper  toward  the  hock. 

The  Tamworth  and  the  Yorkshire  breeds  are  both  of  British  origin 
and  are  recognized  as  being^specially  suitable  for  bacon  production. 

CLASSES   OF   HOGS. 

Hogs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  market  class  and  the 
breeding  class.  The  market  class  includes  hogs  to  kill  for  meat  pur 
poses.  The  butcher  wants  the  best  quality  of  meat  with  the  highesi 
dressing  percentage.  These  go  with  form,  quality,  condition  or 
covering,  and  size  or  weight.  These  points  also  are  important  from 
the  producer's  standpoint,  but  in  order  to  be  profitable  and  to  possess 
these  qualities  the  pigs  must  have  inherited  constitutional  vigor, 
feeding  capacity,  and  prolificacy  (the  production  of  large  litters). 
They  should  have  strong,  well-covered  backs  and  loins  and  largo, 
thick  hams.    Hence  the  importance  of  good  breeding  stock. 

Breeding  animals  are  similar  to  market  animals  in  many  respects, 
but  as  they  are  not  kept  so  fai  they  do  not  appear  so  broad  or  com- 
pact as  the  market  animal. 
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The  same  score  card  may  be  used  for  both  classes.  The  following 
points  mentioned  on  the  score  card  are  emphasized  here  because  of 
their  importance. 

PRINCIPAL  POINTS. 
SIZE. 

Size  is  important  in  breeding  stock.  A  mature  sow  should  weigh 
about  400  pounds,  and  the  male  about  500  pounds.  Gilts  (young 
sows)  should  be  well  grown  before  breeding.  As  a  result  of  breeding 
undersized  young  sows  we  can  expect  smaller  pigs  that  probably  will 
be  lacking  in  constitutional  vigor.  As  a  guide  or  suggestion  as  to 
what  pigs  at  various  ages  should  weigh,  the  following  is  given : 

Pigs  10  to  12  weeks  of  age  should  weigh  35  to  45  pounds. 
Pigs  5  to  6  months  of  age  should  weigh  100  to  125  pounds. 
Pigs  8  to  9  months  of  age  should  weigh  205  to  240  pounds. 
Pigs  12  months  of  age  should  weigh  300  pounds  or  more. 

FORM     OR    TYPE. 

Since  "like  produces  like,"  it  is  important  that  the  breeding  stock 
be  true  to  type,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  body  make-up  and  general 
appearance  be  very  similar  to  the  description  on  the  score  card.  If 
the  breeding  stock  is  off  type  the  market  hogs  will  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  the  butchers  will  cut  prices.  This  would  result  in  loss  of 
profit. 

FEET   AND   LEGS. 

The  feet  and  legs  are  very  important.  They  should  be  short, 
straight,  strong,  of  medium  size,  and  placed  wide  apart.  If  the  pig 
stands  up  well  on  its  toes  and  the  dewclaws  are  an  inch  clear  of  the 
ground  we  can  be  sure  the  bone  is  strong  and  that  the  pasterns  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  animal  when  fattened. 

QUALITY. 

One  important  cause  of  a  high  dressing  percentage  is  quality. 
Evidences  of  quality  are  soft,  line,  silky  hair ;  smooth,  soft  skin,  free 
of  folds  or  wrinkles;  bone  of  medium  size,  strong,  and  dense.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  pig  should  be  smooth  and  refined.  These 
external  signs  are  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  of  the 
percentage  of  offal  when  the  animal  is  dressed. 

FEMININITY  AND   MASCULINITY. 

In  our  breeding  stock  we  should  consider  sex  characteristics,  as 
they  are  strong  factors  in  the  production  of  desirable  market  hogs. 
The  brood  sow  should  be  a  good  breeder,  a  good  feeder,  and  of  good 
type  in  order  that  she  may  transmit  these  characteristics  to  her  off1 
spring.  She  should  be  short-faced  and  wide  between  the  eyes.  She 
should  be  long,  deep  and  roomy  in  body,  wide  through  the  hips,  large 
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and  full  in  the  heart  girth.  She  should  have  good  quality,  good  bone, 
fine  hair  and  be  refined  about  the  head  and  ears.  Her  back  should 
have  a  strong  arch,  her  rump  should  be  level  and  full,  carrying  its 
width  to  the  tail  head.  Her  neck  should  be  light  on  top  behind  the 
ears  but  blending  smoothly  into  the  shoulder.  Twelve  well-developed 
teats  on  a  neat,  nearly  straight  belly  line  should  be  found.  The  male 
should  be  similar  save  the  refinement;  fhat  is,  he  should  be  heavier 
in  shoulder  and  possess  a  rugged  masculine  appearance.  In  neither 
male  nor  female  should  the  jowl  be  flabby,  coarse,  or  wrinkled;  it 
should  be  full,  firm,  and  compact. 

DISPOSITION. 

Bright  expressive  eyes  and  an  active  disposition  are  essential. 
These  will  insure  exercise,  which  is  necessary.  A  wild,  nervous,  mean 
sow  will  ofttimes  kill  her  young  either  through  accident  or  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  lazy,  sluggish  sow  that  will  not  exercise  is  very 
likely  to  crush  her  pigs  by  accident. 

BREED    CHARACTERISTICS. 

While  all  breeds  of  the  same  type  have  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics, each  breed  has  its  own  special  characteristics.  These  are 
manifested  by  color,  markings,  set  of  ears,  shape  of  dish  of  face,  etc. 
We  should  select  breeding  stock  that  is  true  to  breed  type  and  char- 
acteristics, for  such  are  more  apt  to  be  ''prepotent  and  prolific'' 
(which  big-sounding  words  simply  mean  that  they  will  produce  pigs 
like  themselves  and  have  large  litters).  Study  Farmers'  Bulletin 
765,  Breeds  of  Swine,  to  learn  the  breed  characteristics. 

CONSTITUTIONAL,    VIGOR. 

In  order  that  young  pigs  may  be  thrifty,  active,  good  feeders 
they  must  inherit  good  constitutions.  Evidence  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  found  by  examining  the  heart  girth,  chest,  and  fore- 
flank.  Study  the  illustrations  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  765  and  contrast 
the  numbered  parts  in  figures  3  and  4  with  these  illustrations.  Ai 
No.  10,  or  between  the  front  legs,  the  pig  should  be  wide,  full,  level, 
and  smooth.  At  No.  8  the  pig  should  be  deep  and  wide  with  a  large 
heart  girth,  or,  in  other  words,  (here  should  be  no  appearance  of 
being  pinched-in  just  behind  the  shoulders.  At  Nos.  21  and  23  the 
pig  should  be  full  and  straight  with  no  appearance  of  being  "tucked 
up."  If  our  breeding  stock  is  strong  in  (his  region  we  ait4  safe  in 
assuming  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  have  large  lungs  and 
a  big,  strong  heart.  As  a  result  they  are  stronger,  healthier,  and 
more  able  to  resist  disease. 
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FIG.   3. — Points  of  the  hog,   three-quarters  view. 


2.  Face. 

3.  Bye. 

4.  Ears. 

5.  Jowl. 

7.  Shoulder      vein, 

neck   vein. 

8.  Shoulder. 

9.  Arm. 
11.  Leg. 


14.  Topline. 

15.  Crops. 

16.  Back. 

17.  Loin. 

18.  Side. 

19.  Ribs. 

20.  Belly. 

21.  Fore  flank. 

22.  Underline,    or    bottomline 


23.  Hind  flank. 

24.  Hip. 
r.  25.  Rump. 

26.  Tail. 

28.  Thigh. 

29.  Buttock. 
31.  Hock. 


THE   SCORE   CARD. 


The  score  card  is  valuable  to  those  learning  how  to  judge  live 
stock.  By  studying  it  and  the  animal  the  beginner  learns  the  various 
parts,  their  names,  and  their  relative  importance.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  important  evidences  of  quality  and  merit  and  the  reasons 
why  these  things  are  true.  Thus  the  use  of  the  score  card  is  but 
?.  preliminary  step  in  judging,  for  when  the  boy  or  girl  does  actual 
judging  he  or  she  will  use  the  "comparative  system,"  that  is,  from 
study  and  observation  he  or  she  will  have  in  mind  an  ideal  for  the 
particular  class  and  type  of  animal.  Knowing  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  points  in  an  animal,  the  student  will  compare  the  parts 
in  the  several  animals  being  judged  with  the  ideal  in  mind.  The 
animal  in  the  class  or  ring  that  is  nearest  like  the  ideal  in  the 
greatest  number  of  points  is  then  placed  first  in  the  contest.  By 
class  or  ring  we  usually  mean  animals  of  one  sex,  one  breed,  and 
within  certain  age  limits.1  This  is  not  followed  in  detail  all  the 
way  through  a  contest.  A  class  or  ring,  then,  represents  the  animals 
to  be  judged  at  any  given  time,  one  competing  against  the  other 
for  the  same  set  of  prizes. 


i  See    Farmers'    Bulletin    822,    Live-Stock    Classifications    at    County    Fairs 
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1.  Snout. 

5.  Jowl. 

6.  Neck. 

8.  Shoulder. 

9.  Arm. 

10.  Breast,    or    brisket 

12.  Pastern. 

13.  Feet. 


FIG.   4. — Points   of   the    ho; 
15.   Crops. 


6.   Back. 

17.  Loin. 

18.  Side. 

19.  Ribs. 

20.  Belly. 

21.  Fore   flank. 
23.   Hind    flank. 


side   view. 

24.  Hip. 

25.  Rump. 

27.  Ham,    or   gammon. 

29.  Buttocks. 

30.  Twist,    or    crotch. 

31.  Hock. 


Score  card  for  fat,  or  lard-type, 

sioine. 

Scale  of  points,   that  is,  the  relative  value   of  each 
part,  in  points,  when  all  parts  total  100  points  as 
shown  in  column  for  perfect  score. 

Score. 

Perfect 
score. 

Your 
score. 

•Judge's 
score. 

General  appearance   (32  points): 

Weight — estimated actual....    pounds,   ac- 
cording  to   age 

2 

10 
10 

10 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

5 
2 

2 

Form — Deep,   broad,   low  symmetrical,   compact, 
standing    squarely    on    legs 

Quality — Bone,  clean;  hair,  silky;  skin,  fine.... 

Condition — Deep,    firm,    even    covering    of    flesh, 
giving    smooth    finish 

Head   and   neck    (6    points): 

Snout — Medium  to   short,   not  coarse 

Eves — Full,    mild,    bright,   large 

Face — Short,   cheeks  full,  without  wrinkles.... 

Ears — Fine,  medium  size,  soft,  neatly  attached. 

' 

Jowl — Strong,  neat,  broad,  full  to  the  shoulders 

Neck— Thick,    short,    broad   on    top 

Fore  quarters    (11   points)  : 

Shoulders — Broad,    deep,    full,    smooth,    compact 
on     top 

Breast — Wide,     roomy 



Legs — Straight,   short,   strong,   wide  apart,  well 
set    

Pasterns — Strong,    straight,    uprighi 

Body  (32  points): 

2 
3 

Sides — Full    and    smooth,    from    hams    to    shoul- 

g 

Back — Broad,      straight,      thickly      and      evenly 
fleshed     

9 
8 
4 
2 

3 
10 

2 
2 

Loin — Wide,    thick     

Bell  v — Straight,     wide 

Flank — Even    with    underline 



Hind  quarters    (19   points): 

Hips — Smooth     

Rump — Long,    wide,    level,    well    filled  out 

Hams — Heavily  fleshed,   deep,  wide,   thick 

Legs — Straight,  short,  strong,   wid  ■   :ipart     well 

Pasterns — Strong,    straight,    upright.'. 



Tfital 

100 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  OBSERVATIONS. 

A  word  of  advice  to  beginners  in  regard  to  the  actual  work  of 
judging  in  the  ring  may  be  valuable.  Most  beginners  want  to  crowd 
right  close  up  to  the  animals.  It  is  much  wiser  to  stand  off  10  or  15 
feet  and  to  get  an  impression  of  each  animal  as  a  whole.  It  is  well 
also  to  have  system  in  making  observations.  Start  in  front.  Look  for 
width  between  the  eyes,  smoothness  of  shoulders,  width  of  back  and 
loin  so  carried  out  that  a  straightedge  applied  to  the  side  of  the 
hog  should  touch  the  body  all  along  its  length.  If  these  things 
are  not  to  be  found  remember  them.  Move  to  the  left  and  look  for 
freedom  from  folds  and  wrinkles ;  that  is,  smoothness  and  fullness. 
Look  for  strong  top  line  as  evidenced  by  arch  in  the  back,  note  that 
the  belly  line  should  be  smooth  and  straight.  From  this  position 
you  can  detect  weak  back,  steep  rump,  flanks  that  are  "cut  up'" 
or  high,  coarse,  flabby  jowl,  narrow  hams,  long  legs,  uneven  under- 
line. All  these  are  defects  that  reduce  the  dressing  percentage  and 
yield  smaller  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  cuts.  Passing  to  the 
rear  observe  the  width,  depth,  and  fullness  of  the  hams,  the  posi- 
tion or  "set"  of  the  legs,  and  the  uniformity  or  width  of  the  body. 
The  legs  should  be  wide  apart  to  give  room  for  the  hams  to  develop. 
From  the  right  side  check  your  impressions  made  on  the  left  side. 
Then,  having  gained  a  definite  general  impression  of  the  animals, 
approach  them  for  a  detailed  examination  of  parts  according  to  the 
score  card. 

HOW  TO   USE   THE    SCORE    CARD. 

In  using  the  score  card  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  column 
headed  "Perfect  score"  each  part  of  the  hog  is  given  its  relative 
value  in  points  on  the  basis  that  all  parts  are  valued  at  100  points, 
or  perfection.  The  perfect  hog,  however,  does  not  exist.  There- 
fore in  the  column  headed  "Your  score"  you  are  to  place  your  esti 
mated  value  of  the  part  in  question  opposite  the  perfect  score.  If 
you  think  the  part  in  question  is  perfect  give  it  the  same  value 
as  appears  in  the  perfect  score  column;  if  not  good  enough  to 
suit  you,  give  it  the  part  of  the  perfect  score  that  it  deserves, 
such  as  seven-tenths,  eight-tenths,  nine-tenths,  etc.,  of  the  number 
in  the  perfect  score.  The  differences  between  your  score  and  the 
perfect  score  are  termed  "cuts."  Go  over  the  animal  and  make  the 
cuts.  When  you  total  up  your  values  you  have  the  "score"  of  the 
animal.  Score  all  the  animals.  The  ones  that  stand  highest  should 
be  placed  first,  second,  etc.  Practice  will  enable  the  student  to  score 
animals  rapidly  and  soon  prepare  him  for  comparative  judging. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  JUDGING  CONTESTS. 

Practice  judging  in  preparation  for  a  judging  contest  is  a  wi -y 
effective  means  of  teaching  some  important  phases  of  swine  hus- 
bandry, from  both  the  breeder's  and  the  meat  producer's  standpoint. 
It  helps  the  student  to  decide  at  a  glance  the  merit  of  an  animal  as 
an  individual  and  its  probable  value  as  a  breeding  animal,  also  its 
ability  to  utilize  feed  as  a  meat  producer.  Skill  in  this  matter  is 
essential  to  success  in  practical  swine  production.  The  accuracy 
with  which  boys  of  even  12  years  of  age  size  up  the  pig  in  a  judging 
contest  and  the  faithfulness  and  interest  manifested  by  the  contes- 
tants silence  any  claims  that  young  people  can  not  do  intelligent 
stock  judging. 

The  judging  contest  offers  interesting,  constructive,  and  practical 
competition  for  club,  county,  or  State  rally  days  or  for  short  courses 
or  encampments.  Judging  is  adapted  not  only  to  club  work,  but  also 
fits  well  into  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  agricultural  high  school  and 
is  used  even  throughout  the  college  course  as  a  means  of  teaching 
animal  husbandry. 

The  club  or  school  judging  contest  develops  a  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  among  the  boys  that  is  healthy  and  is  a  means  of  broadening 
their  vision.  The  participants  get  about  the  county  or  State  and 
observe  more  closely  and  see  many  more  objects  of  interest  than 
they  would  on  a  similar  trip,  but  with  no  definite  object  in  mind. 
In  judging,  not  only  the  powers  of  observation  are  developed,  but 
also  the  ability  to  express  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely,  as  the  con- 
testants have  a  limited  time  in  which  to  state  orally  or  in  writing 
their  reasons  for  their  placings. 

For  club  agents  and  teachers  of  agriculture  the  club  or  school 
judging  team,  through  its  demonstrations,  is  an  important  means  of 
convincing  parents,  breeders,  and  patrons  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  club  or  school  work.  Incidentally  it  is  a  fruitful  means  of  teach- 
ing the  adults,  who  in  many  cases  are  hard  to  reach. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  JUDGING  CONTEST. 

As  previously  stated,  the  score  card  is  an  excellent  means  of  teach- 
ing beginners  the  principles  of  judging.  It  is  preliminary  to  com- 
parative judging,  which  latter  is  used  in  all  live-stock  judging  con 
tests.  In  the  comparative  judging  the  various  parts  of  an  animal 
are  considered  in  much  the  same  order  as  listed  on  the  score  card. 
Usually  several  animals  are  considered  at  once,  and  comparisons  are 
made  mentally  between  a  part,  or  group  of  parts,  of  the  various  pigs 
being  judged  and  the  perfect  pari  or  group  as  learned  from  the  use  of 
the  score  card.  The  score  card  is  not  consulted  and  no  "scoring"  by 
"cuts"  is  done.  The  contestant   decides  on   Ihe  relative  value  of  the 
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part  or  parts  under  consideration  and  may  make  notes  recording  the 
merit  of  the  parts  in  question  and  noting  strong  or  weak  points. 
Decisions  as  to  the  placing  of  the  pig  or  other  animals  are  based  on 
observations  and  the  notes,  which  are  also  used  when  giving  reasons 
on  the  placings. 

For  the  information  of  club  supervisors  atid  teachers  who  are  not 
experienced  in  swine-judging  contests,  and  for  club  members  about 
to  enter  such  contests,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

A  class  consists  of  four  animals,  usually  of  the  same  sex  and 
approximately  the  same  ages.  The  animals  in  each  class  are  desig- 
nated A,  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively,  and  are  thus  marked  for  identi- 
fication. In  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  partiality  or 
unfairness  in  the  contest  the  following  plan  is  used:  Each  contestant 
is  assigned  a  number.  The  contestant  then  places  his  or  her  name 
and  number  on  a  blank  slip  or  paper  provided  by  the  person  con- 
ducting the  contest.  The  slips  are  gathered  and  sealed  in  an  enve- 
lope for  reference  after  all  the  placings  have  been  scored. 

As  many  slips  are  now  given  out  as  there  are  to  be  classes,  "rings," 
or  pens  of  swine,  and  each  contestant  places  his  or  her  number  on 
each  slip.  Each  class  or  pen  has  a  number  or  name,  which  is  also 
put  on  the  slip,  so  that  it  is  identified  both  as  regards  contestant  and 
class.  When  the  slips  have  been  properly  prepared,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  contest  have  been  explained,  the  class 
or  ring  to  be  judged  is  brought  before  the  contestants,  who  "pass  on" 
the  animals — that  is,  make  a  mental  score  (as  before  mentioned)  in 
the  time  allowed,  usually  10  or  15  minutes,  and  so  decide  on  the 
placing  of  the  animals.  For  example,  a  slip  marked  "D — A — C — B" 
would  mean  that  the  animal  marked  "D"  is  placed  first,  the  animal 
marked  "A"  second,  and  so  on.  The  slips  are  then  collected,  the  next 
class  is  brought  in,  and  the  process  repeated.  The  person  in  charge 
of  the  contest  keeps  the  slips  for  each  class  separate,  preferably  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  until  the  results  of  the  contest  are  to  be  de- 
termined. There  may  be  any  number  of  classes  (usually  there  are 
four),  and  these  may  all  be  hogs  or  may  include  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  and~the  age  and  ex 
perience  of  the  contestants. 

Before  or  after  the  contest  the  judges  decide  on  the  correct  placing 
of  all  the  classes.  These  placings  should  also  be  sealed  until  after 
the  contestants  have  all  handed  in  their  slips.  With  the  official  plac- 
ings before  him  the  person  in  charge  can  quickly  arrange  a  chart 
showing  all  the  possible  placings  and  their  values  in  points,  by 
classes.  Then  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  he  can  score  the  con- 
testants on  a  sheet  described  below  as  rapidly  as  the  assistant  reads 
the  placings  made  and  the  corresponding  score  in  points. 
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The  following  chart  used  in  the  Students'  National  Dairy  Judging 
Contest  will  illustrate.  Assume  the  correct  order  of  placing  the 
animals  in  any  given  ring  to  be  A — 1>— C — D,  which  is  graded  100 
points.  The  following  variations  in  placing  are  possible  and  are 
assigned  arbitrary  values  as  listed.  The  same  number  of  combina- 
tions is  possible,  of  course,  with  any  other  arrangement  of  letters 
designating  perfect  placing. 

ABCD — 100  BACD—  85  CABD—  70  DABC—  55 

ABDC —  85  BADC —  70  CADB —  55  DACB —  40 

ACBD —  85  BCAD —  70  CBAD —  55  DBAC —  40 

ACDB —  70  BCD  A —  55  CBDA —  40  DBCA —  25 

ADBC —  70  BDAC —  55  CDAB —  40  DCAB —  25 

ADCB —  55  BDCA —  40  CDBA —  25  DCBA —  10 

The  above  arbitrary  values  may  be  modified  to  suit  conditions,  that 
is,  two  animals  may  be  so  close  that  the  above  values  do  not  express 
a  true  valuation  of  the  judgment  of  any  contestant  who  may  have 
reversed  the  animals  in  question.  The  closeness  in  merit  of  the 
animals  should  be  considered  in  making  the  chart.  This  arrange- 
ment will  prove  a  great  time-saver  in  scoring  the  contest. 

The  scores  should  be  recorded  on  a  sheet  with  six  columns  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  The  numbers  of  the  contestants,  the  placings  in 
each  class,  the  score  in  each  class,  the  score  for  reasons,  total  score, 
and  lastly  space  for  the  names  of  contestants.  In  recording  the 
contest  the  scores  are  all  made  according  to  the  chart  and  are  listed 
according  to  the  numbers  of  the  contestants.  Then  after  the  final 
scores  have  all  been  determined  (in  the  presence  of  witnesses  if  de- 
sired) and  the  winners  by  numbers  determined,  the  envelope  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  contestants  is  opened  and  the  names  in- 
serted on  the  sheet  after  the  corresponding  numbers.  Then  and 
then  only  are  the  names  of  the  winners  known  to  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  contest.  This  plan  renders  it  impossible  for  any 
unfairness  or  partiality  to  creep  into  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  for 
the  contest. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE RELATING  TO  HOGS.  . 

AVAILABLE     FOR     FREE     DISTRIBUTION    BY   THE   DEPARTMENT. 

Feeding  Hogs  in  the  South.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  411.) 

Hog  Houses.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  438.) 

Boys'  Pig  Clubs.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  566.) 

Breeds  of  Swine.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  7  6  5.) 

Castration  of  Pigs.      (Farmers  Bulletin  780.) 

Tuberculosis  of  Hogs.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  781.) 

Live-Stock    Classification  at  County  Fairs.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  8  22.) 

Hog  Cholera:    Prevention  and  Treatment.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  8  34.) 

Swine  Management.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  874.) 

FOR    SALE    BY    THE    SUPERINTENDENT     OF     DOCUMENTS,     GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING   OFFICE,   WASHINGTON,  D.    C. 

Pasture  and  Grain  Crops  for  Hogs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin    599.)      Price,    5    cents. 

The  Hog  Industry.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  47.)  Price,  30 
cents. 

Etiology  of  Hog  Cholera.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  7  2.)  Price, 
25  cents. 

Recent  Work  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Concerning  Cause  and  Pre- 
vention of  Hog  Cholera.  (Separate  48  4  from  Yearbook  1908.)  Price, 
5  cents. 
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